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places in the province ? Cheap water-colour views, eagerly pur- 
chased, however, by strangers who desire them as souvenirs of their 
excursions, meet the eye at every turn, but few are the really artistic 
landscapes seen. 

A notice, at all complete, of Neapolitan artists, should by no 
means omit the mention of Commendatore Filippo Palizzi, who 
ranks among the most successful living painters of animals. His 
studio is also in the Wonwiller Palace, Strada della Pace, next to 
Morelli's. One of his best works is in the Capodimonte Palace, 
entitled ' After the Deluge.' The ark rests on a level part of the 
mountain, and the animals, pouring out in long and strange pro- 
cession, are seen in the foreground, careering and rejoicing in their 
freedom. Over the trunks of trees and debris of the flood, lions 
and tigers are bounding ; crocodiles, ducks, and swans, have plunged 
into a pool of the still remaining water ; while eagles, pheasants, 
parrots, and gaily-plumed birds, have taken possession of a dead 
tree, up the trunk of which a bear is trying to climb. Horses and 
giraffes are careering, elephants are marching with slow, dignified 
pace, flocks of birds have settled upon the high cliffs, so tempest- 
worn and bescattered with deluge-fragments. Through the clouds, 
the rainbow of promise is seen, and a blue mist covers the guUey 
and the other mountain-ranges. Each animal, in this large paint- 
ing, is not only accurately represented in form and colour, but in 
characteristic action. The jackal has planted his foot upon the 
skeleton of a drowned animal, the hare is running affrighted be- 
fore the fox, and the goats are flocking to the edge of the cliff. One 
could study this painting for a long time without perceiving all its 
details. 

Modern sculpture, in Naples, bears, little comparison with the 
sister art of painting, in its state of progress. There are, however, 
successful and distinguished sculptors, among whom, the most 
noted are Cav. Prof. Tito Angelini, Cav. Tommaso Solari, Cav. 
Gennaro de Crescenzo, Cav. Prof. Giuseppe Call (who made the 
statue of Tasso at Sorrento), Cav. Emm. Caggiano, Prof. Nicola 
Avellino, Cav. Prof. Tommaso Aloysio, and others. 



Several of these sculptors have their studios in the Istituto di 
Belle Arti (Strada Costantinopoli, 107), around the inner court of 
which are many copies of the chefs-d'ceuvre of those who have been 
sent as " pensionnats " to Rome, at the expense of the Institute. 
The two present "pensionnats" are.Vincenzo Gemiti and Achille 
Dorri. The Institute pays two hundred francs a month, for three 
years, to those whom it sends. Here Solari has one of his studios, 
which contains, besides models and photographs of his past works, 
many busts and statues of distinguished and wealthy Italians. He 
is at present completing a large statue of Carlo Puerio, the famous 
Italian politician, to be placed in the Villa Reale. The spirited lion, 
aroused, but restrained by a chain, representing the Revolution of 
1 860, in the monument on the Piazza del Martiri, is the work of Solari. 

On the ground-floor of the Albergo dei Poveri are several studios, 
among them that of Angelini. His exhibition-room contains a fine 
group, representing the courtesan Phrynne and her advocate, at the 
moment when he obtains her acquittal, by revealing her exquisite 
form to the tribunal which was just about to condemn her to 
death. In the working-room, Angelini's colossal statue of Merca- 
dante is receiving its finishing touches. It is to be placed in the 
Piazza Medina. In the Wonwiller Palace is a lovely, life-size 
Bacchante, by Angelini. The large marble statue of Dante, which 
stands in the piazza of the same name, in front of the Vittorio 
Emmanuele Ginnasio, is another work by this sculptor, who has 
done much, also, for the adornment of the Campo Santo of Naples. 

Naples, or rather Sta. Joria, a little village in the vicinity of 
Pompeii, is found to be the possessor of an artistic treasure — the 
last portrait ever taken from Sir Walter Scott himself It was 
painted on the occasion of his final visit to Naples, at the urgent 
request of his friend, Mr. Puck, a Scotchman, an old gentleman 
who died about two months ago, and left his property to his 
nephews, the bankers. Holme & Co. One of them occupies his 
uncle's villa, and among its adornments is this portrait, said to be 
a very fine one. It is referred to in the life of Sir Walter Scott. 

C. L. W. 



THE ARTIST HAMON. 




HERE are but few names in modern Art that re- 
present a talent, at once more incontestable and 
more poetic, than does that of Hamon. Among 
the painters of the day there are none that more 
thoroughly comprehend and render the ideal in 
Art than did the gifted being whose career ended 
in its prime and was crowded with triumphs, and 
who has left the imprint of his creative hand on the style of many 
of the rising artists of the day. 

Jean Louis Hamon was bom on the 8th of May, 1 821, at St.- 
Loup, a small hamlet in Brittany. His parents were poor and of 
humble station, his father being a coast-guard, or douanzer. The 
first Art-studies of the youthful Hamon were undertaken under the 
auspices of a religious order known as the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine. At the age of nineteen he set out for Paris, his sole re- 
source being a pension of five hundred francs a year ($100), accorded 
to him by the government of his department. On this mediocre 
sum he was forced to feisd and clothe himself, and to furnish his 
colours, canvases, and brushes. He first sought M. Ingres, who 
advised him to go to the Louvre, there to study the antique and 
the epoch of the Renaissance, but he afterwards entered the studio 
of Delaroche and became one of the most assiduous of his pupils. 
Very little trace, however, of the powerful realism of the master 
can be found in the delicate poetic idealism of the pupil. For 
Hamon was a poet even more than a painter, only his poems were 
interpreted by the brush and not with a pen. Before composing a 
picture, it was his custom to write down the ideas that inspired it ; 
this was the first step, and next came the sketch. These ideas 
always bore a stamp of poetic originality. Thus, M. Delaroche 
having once proposed to his pupils, as a subject of composition, 
the Massacre of the Innocents, Hamon imagined a city in a far-oflf 
background, wherein a violent conflict was taking place, while in 
the foreground was visible a terrace crowded with women, clasping 



their infants to their breasts and terrified by the sight of a soldier, 
who, his sword between his teeth, was striving to scale the terrace 
to reach them. This composition drew forth warm encomiums 
from the master, and is said to have given Hamon a certain confi- 
dence in himself, which had up to that time been lacking. 

From 1842 to 1846 Hamon was engaged in painting small devo- 
tional pictures for a livelihood. These little compositions bore the 
imprint of his refined and graceful talent ; the subjects were always 
carefully chosen and treated with delicate and simple grace. For 
each of these he received the sum of two francs (forty cents). 

Thanks to the influence of Gleyre, who was his fast friend, 
though somewhat his rival in style and in choice of subjects, he 
obtained a place in the government porcelain- works at Sevres. 
Many exquisite vases, plates, &c., owe their beauty to his pencil, 
and especially one which belonged to the Empress Eugenie, on 
which Spring and Autumn were represented, each by three female 
figures, holding each other by the hand. The first of the autumnal 
group still has a few leaves in her hair, the second has her head 
covered with a veil, and the third is weeping beside a leafless sap- 
ling. A cloud of departing swallows fill the air, and the tints of 
the whole are sombre. On the other side are seen the three grace- 
ful nymphs of Spring : one has just gathered the first flower of 
the year ; the second is scattering blossoms with full, free hands ; 
and the third, divested of her garments before the approach of Sum- 
mer, is sheltering her pretty head beneath a veil. He also painted 
a vase for the Queen of England, on which is depicted the ' Dance 
of Life.' 

In 1853 he exhibited his well-known picture of ' xMa Sceur n'y est 
pas ' (' My Sister isn't at Home '), which was his first great success, 
and was, so to speak, a revelation of his talent to the public. This 
graceful and idyllic composition has, in the form of photographs 
and of engravings, become widely popularised. It is a country- 
scene of ancient days. A roguish-looking boy, nude save for a 
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slight drapery around his waist, brings a cage of doves as a present 
to a shy damsel, who crouches down behind her little brother and 
sister to pretend absence, while they make the response which 
forms the title of the picture. The easy attitude of the young visi- 
tor, who leans, a leafy branch in his hand, against the end of the 
wall, the unforced naturalness and simplicity of the principal group, 
and the atmosphere of antique grace which is shed over all, are 
very striking. This picture was highly praised, the critics finding 
fault only with the colouring, which was thought to be too greyish 
in tone and too vague. These peculiarities were adopted by Hamon 
from conviction. 

Various works succeeded this first success : a series of illustra- 
tions to a poem by Mery entitled ' The Virgins of Lesbos,' the 
decorations of the Cafe de Fleurus, ' Equality in the Seraglio,' 
'Ricochet,' 'La Berceuse,' ' Le Tuteur,' and the allegorical pic- 
tures of 'The Juggler,' and 'The Puppet-Show.' To this same 
period, namely, from 1853 to 1863, belong his 'Orphans,' 'The 
Love-Tamer,' ' Love on a Visit ' (a subject taken from Anacreon), 
and numerous compositions representing Day, Night, the Seasons, 
&c. His sojourn at Sevres had given him a taste for light and 
decorative work, so he often employed himself in painting fans. 
Royalty itself disputed the possession of these exquisite gems, and 
had he chosen he might have devoted his whole time to such minute 
and delicate work, but he was too true an artist so to waste his talent. 
A great many of these charming compositions still exist. They ge- 
nerally bear reference to Love or Hymen : on one is represented a 
game at see-saw between Love and Hymen ; the light-winged god 
is on the highest end of the plank, which Hymen with folded wings 
bears down by his weight ; groups of young girls look on at the 
game, some in astonishment, and others thoughtfully. On another 
is depicted Night, surrounding the Earth with her starry veil, while 
Cupid, mounted on two young genii, flies forth on his travels. 

Notwithstanding his now established fame, and the high prices 
which he obtained for his pictures, Hamon's circumstances became 
involved. He who had valiantly struggled against poverty was 
powerless to resist the demoralising influences of wealth and of 
success. Owing to his dreamy and unpractical nature, he became 
the prey of a band of parasites and false friends, who lived at his 
expense, and who involved him in debt. He was extremely acces- 
sible to flattery ; this foible, and his unsuspicious and kindly dis- 
position, rendered him an easy prey. By these tempters he was 
led into a life of dissipation, his health gave way, and finally in 
1862, yielding to the advice of a true friend, he fled from Paris and 
took up his abode at Rome. There he dwelt for several years, 
tranquil and occupied constantly with his art. It is characteristic 
of the peculiar bent of his genius that the glowing skies of Italy, 
its beautiful scenery, and the imposing aspect of the Eternal City, 
made less impression upon him than did the ancient ruins and the 
relics of antique art. Hamon was truly an ancient Athenian or 
Pompeian, transported or transfused through the centuries. 

Among the first works which he produced in his new retire- 
ment was a representation of Aurora, under the image of a young 
girl in chaste and flowing drapery, poised on an acanthus-leaf that 
bends not beneath her weight, while she holds in her hand a con- 
volvulus-flower, from which she quafifs the dews of morning. The 
sky of a transparent grey is covered with small white clouds, flushed 
with the first rays of the sun. This charming work was exhibited 
at Paris in 1863, and was purchased by the Empress Eug6nie. 

Hamon quitted Rome for Naples and Capri in 1865, He fixed 
his abode at the latter spot, only returning to Rome from time to 
time to exhibit his pictures and to attend to his affairs. His first 
visit to Pompeii inspired him with the idea of his celebrated picture 
of the ' Muses mourning over Pompeii,' which is one of the most- 
poetic and striking of his works. He painted it twice, his first 
composition failing to realise his ideas perfectly. The ruined streets 
and theatre of the exhumed city are visible in the central portion of 
the picture. In the background rises Vesuvius with a slender 
column of smoke ascending from the crater, and faintly tinged by 
the rays of the sun which has already disappeared beneath the 
horizon. In the foreground are grouped the Muses in varied atti- 
tudes ; some are seated weeping, while others wander pensively to and 
fro ; and Melody, her lyre in her hand, flies away with one of her com- 
panions, as if to escape from a scene of such melancholy desolation. 

Hamon sent several of his works to the great Paris exhibition 
of 1871, including his 'Aurora,' 'The Muses,' 'Young Girl tend- 



ing Birds,' 'The Juggler,' and 'The Young Mother.' These 
last two came from the Museum at Nantes, and were the only ones 
ever purchased from Hamon by the French Government. Though 
this selection comprised some of his choicest works, it failed to 
meet with any general appreciation from the vast and miscellaneous 
public of the Exhibition. The very delicacy and refinement of the 
artist's genius caused the merits of his works to be overlooked amid 
the blaze of contemporary talent. This neglect was a great disap- 
pointment to the sensitive artist. From that time he ceased to 
send any of his works to the Salon, but he did not cease to paint. 
Among other charming works which he produced at this epoch, 
was his ' Hope,' now in the possession of Mme. Schlumberger : a 
graceful female figure in bluish-green drapery, with a star on her 
brow and an anchor in her hand, who draws after her a shell in 
which a new-born babe lies sleeping. He also painted ' Love-Con- 
fidences,' which was purchased by Ali Pasha; and a picture of 
Fame, one of the finest of his later works. The fickle goddess is 
represented as pausing, with folded wings, at the humble door of 
an artist, round which a climbing rose is trained ; she stands grace- 
fully poised on tiptoe in the act of raising the knocker. Perhaps 
it was a vision of the future for which he hoped that the painter 
strove to depict. 

He had by this time succeeded in getting his affairs into order, 
and had paid ofT nearly all his debts. Growing weary of his wan- 
dering life, he resolved to settle down, to marry, and to create for 
himself a home in some tranquil rural spot, from which he could 
enjoy the view of his beloved ocean. He purchased, therefore, at 
Saint-Raphael a piece of ground, situated between the pine-forests 
and the sea, whereon he caused to be constructed a small hous^, 
specially arranged with a view to the practice of his art. Once 
established there, he led a life of tranquillity and perfect happiness. 
He was released from the pecuniary cares that had so long tor- 
mented him, and his mind was no longer troubled by the errors of 
the past, or by fears for the future. It was at this epoch that the 
last two pictures that he ever painted were produced. They formed 
a worthy crown to his brilliant artistic career. One of them was 
the ' Blanchisseuse d'Amours,' a charming composition, repre- 
senting a young nymph, dipping the weeping, struggling Cupids in 
the water, while on a cord, stretched in the background, are to be 
seen the cleansed and purified Loves drying themselves in the sun. 
This picture was purchased at Rome by Mr. Gordon, and is now 
in America. The other and more important work of the two was 
entitled, as if prophetically, ' The Melancholy Shore ' (' Le Triste 
Rivage '). It represents the shades of the dead on the shores of the 
Styx, awaiting the coming of Charon. Among these he has intro- 
duced the shade of Ophelia, consoled by Cupid himself; this blend- 
ing of Danish legend and Shakespearean character with the legend 
of mythology is of questionable taste. Two of the disembodied 
ghosts, those of two young girls, stand upon the waters of the 
river, a pose which gives the necessary effect of unearthliness and 
unreality to the personages. Among the sombre phalanx, the- 
artist has introduced portraits of Lamartine, of Dante, and of M. 
Edouard Sain, a personal friend. Ophelia is a portrait of his wife ; 
and he has introduced a likeness of his sister, in the costume of a 
Breton peasant, in the background. The whole composition is 
grandiose and impressive. The first idea of it was conceived while 
he was visiting the; grottoes of Capri, and he afterwards sketched 
the principal groups while he was staying at Lucerne. It is a 
work wherein all the finest qualities of his peculiar and poetical 
genius were fully and favorably displayed. It was finished early in 
1873, and was exhibited at the Salon of that year. This chef- 
d'ceuvre, and crowning work of the. painter, was purchased by Dr. 
Fol, of Geneva, in whose possession it still remains. 

After having exhibited this great picture, he retired to Saint- 
Raphael with his wife. Everything that destiny could bestow 
upon him now seemed to be within his grasp. Fame was his 
already, and comparative wealth was at hand. His mind, relieved 
from the carking cares that had so long oppressed it, was free to 
turn itself at will to the joys of home and the delights of Art. He 
planned a future full of work and glory — never had his brain so 
teemed with graceful and poetic fancies, nor had his pencil ever 
seemed more thoroughly at his command. He sketched one or 
two pictures in his newly-completed studio, and then disease struck 
him down. Unconscious of his danger, he hoped for speedy relief. 
The waters of Vichy were recommended to him, and he made all 
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his preparations to go thither. The day of his departure was 
indeed at hand — not, however, for the healing springs, but for 
that Melancholy Shore on which his thoughts had so lately dwelt. 
On the 29th of May, 1874, Hamon breathed his last. He was 
fifty-three years of age. 

Few modern artists have led a life of richer productiveness, or 
have left behind them a more wide-spread fame. He is known in 
all lands, and all nations possess his works. He appealed to all 
lovers of Art by the ethereal ideality of his genius. The antique 
grace, the refinement, the purity that enveloped his compositions, 
seemed to raise them above the level of ordinary Nature. His art 
belonged not to earth, but to the poet-land. His visions were of 
forms fairer and more ethereal, of landscapes touched with dreamier 
beauty than are those of earth. He had no pupils, and he founded 
no school, for poetry is instinctive and cannot be taught. He has 
had numberless imitators, but not one of them, even among the 
most gifted, has been able to seize upon the soul, the personality of 
his genius, while copying the outward form of his works. 



It is a remarkable fact that very few of his pictures remain in 
France, and it is a striking commentary on the arts by which merit 
secures official recognition in that country, that the Luxembourg 
does not possess a single one of his works. For Hamon was 
totally unversed in those arts. He could not fawn and flatter, and 
give his time to painting the portraits of the mistresses of ministers. 
His simple, kindly nature was wholly unsuited to such intrigues. 
But his fame remains none the less, that the government of his na- 
tive land should have been thus remiss in acknowledging it. 

The personal character of Hamon was an extremely loveable 
one. He was generous to a fault, particularly to young and strug- 
gling artists. His own sufferings had taught him charity, instead 
of embittering him ; his own successes never effaced from his mem- 
ory his early trials. His purse was ever open, his hand ever 
stretched forth, to aid his suffering brethren. He met with much 
ingratitude, but also with much true friendship, and but little 
enmity. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



OBITUARY 



WILLIAM OLIVER STONE, M.A.— The American school 
of painters has lost one of its most distinguished members 
in the sudden death of this artist, which occurred at Newport, 
Rhode Island, where he was passing the summer, September 15th. 
There are very few cultivated people residing in our Eastern cities 
who are not familiar with the portrait-pictures of William Oliver 
Stone, and have admired their rich and graceful treatment, and by 
this class, as well as all who are interested in Art, the notice of his 
death will be received with regret. He was a native of the village 
of Derby, Connecticut, and studied his art with Nathaniel Joce- 
lyn, an esteemed portrait-painter of New Haven. At an early age 
his studies and sketches from life gave evidence of the genius which 
was so greatly developed in the later years of his career, and he 
was induced to remove his studio to New York as a wider field 
for the practice of his art. 

On his arrival in New York he was at once received in Art-circles 
as a rising man, and he began his life-work under the most flatter- 
ing auspices. He was soon after elected an Associate of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, and in 1859 was made an Academician. 
From this time he was acknowledged to be one of the most able 
portrait-painters in the country, and particularly in Nevv York ; no 
collection was considered complete without having one or more of 
his heads in it. Mr. Stone was an admirable painter of women 
and children, and some of his pictures of that class have never 
been equalled in America. He occasionally painted a male head 
with great force and expression of character. Of the latter, his 
life-size portrait of the late James Gordon Bennett was a bold and 
highly-successful work. It was in the Academy Exhibition of 1874. 
Another striking head exhibited the same year was a portrait of 
Daniel Leroy. Mr. Stone's portraits of ladies and children, how- 
ever, showed him at his best, and in their handling he threw around 
them an expression of ideality which was artistic in the highest 
degree, and raised his art far above the level usually attained in 
portrait-pictures. One of his most refined and charmingly-painted 
heads of children was entered in the Academy'kxhibition of 1865, 
as ' Eddie,' the portrait of a boy. It was painted for Mr. Isaac 
Bell. In 1867 he exhibited a portrait of Mrs. J. C. Derby, which 
was conceded to be the best picture of the class in the exhibition 
of that year. His portrait of Mrs. Hoey, exhibited about the same 
time, was also a superb example of the Art. One of the last pic- 
tures sent from his easel was the portrait of a boy. The flesh-tints 
were of that peculiar transparent tone which belongs to youth and 
perfect health, and the general treatment of the head was tasteful 
as well as masterly in its way. Mr. Stone was a prolific painter, 
and one year sent nine portrait-pictures to the Academy Exhibi- 
tion. 

He passed most of his summers at Newport, and many of his 
best pictures were painted at that fashionable watering-place during 
the vacation season. At the time of his death he left several un- 
finished portraits in his Newport studio, of the society people who 



were passing the summer there. Mr. Stone occasionally painted 
ideal heads which were admirable in their way, but he rarely 
allowed them to be exhibited out of his studio. He was a mem- 
ber of the Union and Century Clubs, and was a constant contri- 
butor to the monthly Art exhibitions of the latter. In his personal 
appearance he was a noble specimen of the American gentleman, 
and his conversational powers made him a welcome guest in social 
circles. He was unmarried, and died in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. 

Horatio Stone. — Dr. Stone, as he was popularly called, 
the well-known sculptor, of Washington City, died at Carrara, 
Italy, early in September. He was a native of New England, 
and in early life studied medicine, and practised as a physician in 
New York for many years. In 1846, when in the latter city, he 
began to model in clay. He had previously written verses, but 
never acquired much fame as a poet. He showed considerable 
skill as a modeller in clay, however, and was encouraged to con- 
tinue the work. In 1848, or about that year, he. went to Washing- 
ton, and from that time devoted his whole attention to sculpture. 
During Dr. Stone's residence in Washington, and between the 
years 1850 and i860, he produced several life-size portrait-busts 
and statues of public men. His first works of this kind were a mar- 
ble statue of "Thomas Jefferson, and portrait-busts of Chief-Justice 
Taney and Senator Thomas H. Benton. He shortly afterwards 
executed marble statues of Mr. Benton and John Hancock. The 
latter is in the Senate-Chamber. In 1856 Dr. Stone visited Italy, 
and on his return home, a few years later, he executed several ideal 
heads and portrait-busts. One of his greatest efforts in sculpture 
was a design for a colossal statue of Professor Morse, but the 
work was never finished. In 1870, while on a visit to New York, he 
made a model for a statue ofv Dr. Harvey, the discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the blood. The last and most important workwhich 
engaged his attention was a model for the Farragut statue ordered 
by Congress, but he was an unsuccessful applicant for the commis- 
sion. Dr. Stone was very enthusiastic in his nature, and had he 
given his attention earlier to the study of his art under a compe- 
tent master, he might have achieved lasting fame. He was sixty- 
five years of age. 

George John Pinwell. — This artist died in London, in Sep- 
tember. He was born in that city, in 1842, and was graduated at 
the Hearthly School of Art. He first turned his attention to the 
creation of designs for book-illustrations, and in this specialty he 
showed remarkable facility and rare genius. In 1869 he was 
elected an Associate of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
and to the annual exhibitions of the institution was a constant con- 
tributor. His works were received with the warmest praise by the 
English people. In 1 87 1 Mr. Pinwell was elected a member of the 
society; but he had scarcely attained this distinction when his 



